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Archbishop Temple 


O* E of God’s mighty men has fallen. The sudden 

death of the Archbishop of Canterbury deprives 
the Protestant church of its most influential and re- 
sourceful leader at the precise moment in history 
when the perils and possibilities of the future require 
the very qualities of leadership which Dr. Temple 
incarnated. The loss is beyond human calculation or 
comprehension. 

Dr. Temple was endowed by nature, education and 
discipline for the unique position he was to fill in the 
counsels of church and state; and the special stresses 
and strains of our tragic era served to give his endow- 
ments a larger scope. The man, the hour and the 
office stood in creative relation to each other in a 
way we are not likely to see in this generation. No 
religious leader can achieve the official prestige in this 
country which the Archbishop of Canterbury has in 
Britain. But no one but Dr. Temple could have 
brought such great gifts to the office as to make it the 
base of a leadership which transcended the Church 
of England and left its mark upon the Ecumenical 
Church: which transcended ecclesiastical affairs and 
articulated the conscience of a nation in dealing with 
the vexing social and political issues of our day; 
which transcended the confines of the statesmanship, 
of both church and state, and helped to reformulate 
the theological thought of the contemporary church. 

Dr. Temple was not only the Primate but the great- 
est theologian of the Church of England. His years 
as Oxford Don had served to discipline a mind of 
great natural profundity into habits of utmost intel- 
lectual precision. His gift of lucid and facile utterance 
was partly the consequence of this precision and partly 
an added gift. But these intellectual gifts would have 
been barren without the religious depth of his soul, 
nourished by his knowledge of the Bible and by the 
historic disciplines of piety of the Anglican commu- 
nion. His knowledge of the Bible was so comprehen- 
sive that he seemed at times to have committed the 
whole of it to memory. No theological or even de- 
votional discipline could however have given him 
the complete freedom from self-consciousness and 
the remarkable inner poise which made him so un- 
pretentious. That was a special gift of grace. 

The great strength of his theology lay in his ability 
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to harmonize diverse and sometimes conflicting 
strains of theological thought into a living and crea- 
tive unity. Thus the traditional medial position of 
his church between Catholic and Protestant thought 
achieved a new dimension in his thought, which made 
him not only the most important theologian of his 
own church but also the most influential thinker of 
the rising movement of ecumenical Protestantism. 
If he had a weakness it was the defect of his virtue. 
He could tie life into a neater package than the com- 
plexities of life justify. 

His position as the leader of advanced social 
thought in Britain and in the Western world was 
prompted by both religious impulse and a shrewd 
understanding of the mechanics as well as of the 
standards of social justice. He was a life long social- 
ist ; but his political convictions were characterized by 
a pragmatic and undogmatic temper which was typi- 
cally British but to which his own irenic spirit and 
his synthesising habits of thought made their special 
contributions. While no one but Dr. Temple could 
have combined high ecclesiastical responsibility with 
advanced social theory as successfully as he, it is also 
fair to say, by way of special appreciation of the 
quality of British public life, that even Dr. Temple 
could not have accomplished this feat anywhere else 
but in Britain, and certainly not in this country. 

Despite party conflict the zone of agreement on 
great social and economic issues is wider in Britain 
than in any modern industrial country. Her future 
stability is therefore more secure than ours, though 
not as secure as it might have been had Dr. Temple 
lived to speak for the conscience of Britain in the 
perplexities of the post-war years. 

One consolation in the death of such a man is the 
knowledge that a spirit which was great and high 
enough to transcend the limits of his own church and 
his own nation is also powerful enough to outlast 
death. His leadership was a gift of grace, which has 
not been completely withdrawn by his sudden death. 
The Protestant church of our era will have greater 
resources to meet its problems because he lived ; and 
the conscience of our generation in church and society 
will be informed by clearer spiritual insights because 
he taught among us. 














Russia and the Peace 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


OTH the Dumbarton Oaks Conference and the 
recent discussions between Churchill and Stalin 
on the Polish issue give reason to hope that the chasm 
which divides Russia and the West is being partly 
bridged. The chasm, however, so deep (as the relig- 
ious veneration and the religious hatred, with which 
Russian policies are viewed, attests) that we must 
continue to regard the problem of our relation to 
Russia as the primary hazard to a future peace. Even 
the most ideal constitutional schemes of world order, 
to which our idealists are so prone, will not guarantee 
peace if Russia is not brought into the general world 
system. The system must undoubtedly be better than 
the Dumbarton Oaks plan, in the sense that it must 
give better constitutional guarantees to the small 
powers. It must be less of a pure big power alliance. 
But any workable system will acknowledge the hege- 
mony of the great nations in the world community 
and will apportion responsibility in proportion to 
power, as the old League did not do. 

The provision of the Dumbarton Oaks plan de- 
manding the unanimity of the great powers on any 
vital decision, while a juridic absurdity if it is as- 
sumed that the plan envisages a world government, 
is not so absurd if the actual realities are considered. 
The demand for unanimity proves that this is really 
primarily a big power alliance, and that lack of una- 
nimity on any vital matter would in fact lead to war. 
It also proves that Russia is afraid of being outvoted 
in the Council by the Western powers, a fear which 
has at least this justification that the Anglo-Saxon 
powers are closer to each other than either is to Rus- 
sia. These provisions make sense only if it is borne 
in mind that the first necessity of a world system is 
to keep Russia in it. The second is not to pay a 
higher price than necessary for this boon. 

The intransigentes of Russia on questions affecting 
her Eastern frontier and sphere of influence have 
aroused the not unnatural fears that Russia will seek 
to dominate the whole of Europe; and it must be 
conceded that there is always the possibility that we 
may pay too high a price for Russian cooperation by 
delivering Europe into her hands. 

On the other hand it is important to recognize that 
what seems from one perspective as the impulse to 
dominate, is from another perspective a desire to 
guarantee one’s own security. What seems like a 
threat is usually meant by the agent as a defensive 
measure. This does not prove that either the threat 
or the defensive measure is wise. The Russian policy 
does in fact accentuate those tendencies in the West 
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which caused her initial apprehensions. This is the 
old vicious circle of mutual fear in international rela- 
tions. Obviously the Russians are not going to put 
their full trust in any system of mutual security. They 
are going to insist upon some measure of special se- 
curity. It will be well to remember that we will do 
the same in terms of our naval strategy for instance. 

Remembering Christ’s insistence that we note the 
beam in our own eye before we seek to caste the mote 
from our brother’s eye, it is important for Christians 
in America to review our own policies before we con- 
demn the Russian policies out of hand. What are the 
Russians afraid of? They remember that there were 
vast numbers of people in the Western world who 
would have gladly bought immunity from the Nazi 
peril, if they could have turned its fury toward the 
East. That was Munich. The Russian answer to 
Munich was the Nazi-Soviet pact. We can make nice 
distinctions about the comparative stupidity of these 
two policies; but the judgments will remain in the 
category of the pot and the kettle. 

Secondly the Russians know that there are even 
now many people in the West, particularly in the 
religious world, who think that Russia is a more 
deadly enemy of civilization than Hitler was. They 
have heard Father Fulton Sheen’s broadcasts. The 
Russians are, thirdly, not at all certain that the consti- 
tutional and other difficulties which America faces in 
determining our relation to the community of nations, 
may not result in America’s withdrawal from world 
responsibility. Of course Russia is increasing those 
difficulties hourly; but let us remain for a moment 
with our own beam. 

Finally the Russians know that the rich democra- 
cies have a divided soul. They are democracies and 
they would like to establish democracy in Europe ; 
but they are also rich democracies and are afraid of 
all the revolutionary ferment on the continent. Their 
inclination, as proved in both Italy and France, is to 
come to terms with conservative elements in the hope 
of avoiding the radicalism which fizzes in the wine of 
democracy as soon as the stopper is removed. These 
timidities of the Western nations give the Russians 
a tremendous advantage on the continent; for they 
create sources of power for Russia against the West, 
which only an angelic statesmanship would not be 
tempted to exploit. 

This does not mean that the Russians are bent upon 
making Europe communistic. Communism has ob- 
viously been debased to become merely one of many 
weapons in the Russian armor. In Roumania the 
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Russians used the royal house. In Czechoslovakia 
they will not threaten a democratic government. In 
Poland they announce the policy of small peasant 
holdings, rather than communism. They may even 
restore the Hapsburgs in Austria if it suits their pur- 
poses, though at the moment it probably doesn’t. In 
Yugoslavia they will support King Peter if King 
Peter supports Tito. They will be all things to all 
men, provided they can establish their influence. If 
the Allies persist in the stupid policy of dismember- 
ing Germany, the Russians will acquiesce and domi- 
nate their portion of the dismembered body more 
completely than Britain and America will dominate 
their respective portions. 

All this simply means that despite Teheran and 
Dumbarton Oaks no plan has been worked out for 
the reorganization of Europe which would remove 
either the Russian fear that we intend to dominate 
Europe or our fear that Russia intends to do so. 

If the failure to arrive at basic agreements in re- 
gard to the organization of Europe is analyzed it will 
appear that Russia and the West are equally guilty 
of the failure; but that we are more unwise than the 
Russians because we have more to lose from such a 
failure. 

One reason why no basic organization of Europe 
is contemplated is political. The power impulses of 
both Russia and the Anglo-Saxon Nations are threat- 
ened by such an organization. A tolerably organized 
Europe would tend to become another power (with 
France as the probable center of its strength). Na- 
tions move by instinct more than reason and the 
instinct for power among the great nations uncon- 
sciously seeks to avert the rise of the continent. The 
other reason for the failure of the great nations to 
organize Europe is economic. 

The economic system of Europe can be built in 
neither the image of Western capitalism nor Russian 
communism. General de Gaulle’s recent address in 
which he explained why France must have a “planned 
economy” showed quite clearly why an impoverished 
and destroyed Europe must regard the American nos- 
talgia for “free enterprise” as fantastic. We may or 
may not have the m.rgins to indulge in such luxuries. 
But the continent clearly does not have. On the 
other hand a consistent collectivism has been proved 
by history to be the seed-pot of tyranny ; and Europe 
has its surfeit of tyranny. Left to itself it would 
therefore seek to achieve in both politics and econ- 
omics something less and something more than either 
democratic liberalism or collectivism. There is thus 
a remote possibility that a new synthesis o° economic 
and political institutions could be worked out upon 
the continent, which would be neither in the Russian 
or the American image. But there is small likelihood 
that the economic prejudices of either Russia or the 
West will allow such a development to take place, 
despite the fact that it would not only be good for 


Europe but would also be the only way of solving the 
problem of the rivalry between the great powers over 
the prostrate body of Europe. It would destroy the 
fear of each side that the other side intends to domi- 
nate the continent ; and it would obviate the peril that 
Europe will again be rent asunder by these rival 
claims. 

While the power impulses and the economic preju- 
dices of both sides, which make such a consummation 
highly unlikely, are equally responsible for the situa- 
tion in which we find ourselves, it must be added that 
the West has more to gain than Russia by seeking 
such a rapprochement in Europe; and is therefore 
more stupid for not attempting it. If we are going 
to slug it out with Russia in Europe, her advantages 
over us are obvious. She is closer to the scene. She 
can count on ethnic affinities in the Balkans to weight 
the scales in her favor; and in the ideological con- 
flict she can exploit the more immediate interests of a 
poor Europe in security and we have only the more 
ultimate interest in liberty on our side. It would thus 
be to our advantage to seek an accord. On the other 
hand the advantages of Russia are so obvious that this 
may tempt her to follow a ruthless policy, no matter 
how hard we try to come to an agreement. It must 
be said in all candor that there is no guarantee that 
a creative approach by the Anglo-Saxon powers to- 
ward Europe would gain the Russian assent. Yet 
there must be some understanding in Russia for the 
fact that this tussle for power in Europe is a danger- 
ous game, no matter what advantages the one or the 
other side may have. For the end of the game is 
war. No side has enough advantages to cow the 
other into easy submission. Ultimately the failure 
of the great powers to reach a genuine agreement 
will propel us into a third world war; and that fact 
will dwarf all other considerations. 

There are no doubt readers of this journal who 
think that all the horrible realities discussed in these 
pages ought not to be mentioned in a Christian jour- 
nal. We ought rather to move on the high level of 
international constitutionalism, they will argue. Let 
us demand the real organization of the world, they 
will say, and thus eliminate these power-political 
rivalries. But the sorrowful fact is that though we 
need much more than an alliance of the great powers 
to achieve justice, we can have nothing that we need 
if the core of a world community is not established 
in the mutual trust of the great powers. Even the 
most perfect constitutional scheme will not obviate 
the necessity of meeting the issues which we confront 
in the heightening tension between Russia and the 
West. 

Though the prospects of success are not too re- 
assuring, we shall not increase those prospects by 
taking a completely one-sided view of the issues. 
Among the many hazards which we face in the rela- 
tions between Russia and the West is the religious 











aura, which attaches to Russian policy because she is 
actually the historical embodiment of a securalized 
religious movement which seems to some to be iden- 
tical with the kingdom of God and which appears to 
others to be the work of Satan. This religious emotion 
clouds all political judgments and makes prudent de- 
cisions extremely difficult. 

Fortunately there are encouraging as well as dis- 
heartening aspects in the relations between Russia 
and the West. Many conservative elements in the 
Western world heartily desire an accord with Russia ; 
and signs of Russia’s desire to accommodate herself 
to the West, are not wanting. While the ideological 
conflict between collectivism and individualism is a 
real hazard to good relations, it must also be recorded 
that the thought in the Western world, particularly in 
Britain and to some extent in America, is less dog- 
matic on that subject than before the war. If a toler- 
able accord with Russia can be worked out, time and 
the exigencies of history may qualify and soften the 


dogmas of the past. The actual experience of the 
European nations, as they seek to reestablish minimal 
economic and political health, will certainly prove 
that modern technical society must find the way to 
justice between the Scylla of pure collectivism and 
the Charybdis of pure individualism. If a minimal 
accord can be reached, various forces of mutuality 
may gradually bridge the chasm which divides us. 
Should we fail in reaching such an accord we may 
expect new frictions to accentuate old conflicts. 

In all our judgments upon and about Russia it is 
well to remember that, however vexatious its dicta- 
torship and however embarrassing the immense self- 
assurance with which it approaches all issues, we are 
not dealing with the moral cynicism of Nazism nor 
with conscious design of aggression. Her will-to- 
power is the unconscious impulse which all strong 
men and nations reveal; and her self-righteousness is 
only slightly more unqualified than the monumental 
self-assurance of the so-called Christian nations. 


The Free Catholic Faith 


LYNN HAROLD HOUGH 


What does our Lord see as He looks upon His world 
after His passion of two thousand years? 

Perhaps the question is too searching. Perhaps the 
answer would be too startling. Perhaps we who by 
subtle and adroit processes of poets and dramatists and 
novelists have been taught to take a worm’s eye view of 
the universe are only capable of thinking of man’s prob- 
lems in the terms of comfort and cannot rise to the 
height of thinking of human life in the terms of char- 
acter. But the man who is a member of the Christian 
Church and who inherits the Christian tradition cannot 
escape the question easily or answer it casually. 

The world upon which the living Lord looks is the 
world in which we live. And if we could see it with 
His eyes—that might be an experience of far-reaching 
significance. If the Christian Revelation is an actuality, 
there is nothing impossible about the endeavor to see the 
world with the eyes of Christ. At the very least the 
Christian Revelation must make this possible. 

If a man saturated with the very essence of the New 
Testament documents—the classical documents of the 
Christian religion—comes to analyze the world in which 
we live, he will find that it is a world of inner chaos and 
of outer tragedy. The outer tragedy is most visible and 
is deeply and bitterly brutal. The student of all the cen- 
turies of history can find nothing worse in any century 
than the atrocities which have been committed in many 
parts of the world since 1939. It is not the purpose of 
this paper to be a document of indictments but the facts 
lie clearly before the eyes of any investigator. The evil 
thing let loose upon the world by Germany and Japan 
has in it the potency which disintegrates all moral values, 


all intellectual creativity, all political freedom and all 
spiritual nobility. 

It is only confusing the issue when we allow the inade- 
quateness of the democratic nations to darken our clear 
perception of the genius of the brutal thing which has 
been let loose in the world. Imperfect men and imperfect 
nations must fight it, but their imperfections are not the 
relevant matters at the critical hour of the great conflict. 
Ultimately they must be set and conquered. 


The world upon which the living Lord looks is not 
only a world of outer tragedy. It is a world of inner 
chaos. It is a world in which all the slowly appropriated 
insights garnered through centuries of civilized and re- 
ligious life have been lost out of the minds and hearts 
of multitudes of men and of some powerful nations. The 
sense of man’s free choice in the light of noble standards 
which is the very quality of the experience when human- 
ism and ethical religion meet has ceased to be compelling 
to the world dominated by the Time Spirit. The Zeit- 
geist has ceased to be human. Impersonal and sub- 
human philosophies have captured the imagination of 
sensitive and energetic youth. If Emerson at a moment 
when he was not overwhelmed by his pantheistic opti- 
mism could write, “Things are in the saddle and ride 
mankind,” the words are much more relevant today than 
when he uttered them. With multitudes of people the 
gratification of the senses has taken the place of loyalty 
to moral values and the reign of the nerves has taken 
the place of the reign of ideas. Sodom boldly challenges 
the City of God. 


II. 


In this world of inner chaos and outer tragedy, what is 
the Christian Church doing to offer guidance to men? 
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The answer is that a schismatic Rome and a heretical 
Protestantism have each been trying to engage and to 
master the attention of men. 


It is always to be said in praise of Rome that it has 
moved in constant reference to the central sanctions of 
classical Christianity. It has given to man poised be- 
tween alternatives the place which true analysis must 
always give him. It has seen and declared the deadliness 
of sin as the departure from righteousness and from the 
will of God. It has seen our Lord as very God living a 
truly human life. It has seen in the Cross the moral 
achievement of the redemptive love of God. It has borne 
perennial witness to its belief in A God of Perfect Good- 
ness and conscious intelligence—the creator, the sus- 
tainer and the ruler of the world. It has declared the 
Christian faith in life which goes sweeping on after 
death, seeing in our Lord’s victory the pledge of a victory 
which gives to men an immortal hope. It has set forth 
the sense of the richness of the life of God as Father, Son 
and Holy Spirit in what may be described as the society 
of the Divine life in unselfish love. 


In doing all this it has rendered the greatest service 
to the deepest moral and spiritual life of mankind. But 
at this point it has made an exclusive claim which has 
vitiated and often poisoned its witness. It has refused to 
recognize the Christian standing of those who do not 
share its own corporate ecclesiastical life. And just be- 
cause the Christian Church is vastly larger than the 
Latin Communion it has been guilty of the deadly sin 
of schism. It has denied Christian status to men who 
are truly Christian. And it has denied a place in the 
body of Christ to churches which are truly Christian. 


The very quality of these exclusive claims have led it 
to a materialistic and external relation to earthly states 
whenever it could make its claims effective. It has al- 
ways actually believed in a subservient state dominated 
by an absolute church and while it has shown notable 
skill in adjusting itself to powerful democracies it has not 
changed its theory of fundamental political absolutism. 


To be sure it has had a healthy fear of the absolute 
state dominating the subservient church, but it has never 
really understood the meaning of a free church in a free 
state, and it has quite failed to rise to the height of the 
conception of a state freely influenced by the moral ideals 
of a church, whose compulsion lies not in the attempt 
of the church to become a state, but in the sheer ade- 
quacy of the ideals and standards of living which it sets 
forth. 

There are other aspects of the witness of the Latin 
Communion which deserve critical inspection. It may be 
fairly said that they are on the periphery. The claim 
of absolutism lies at the basis of a schismatic exclusive- 
ness which in spite of its saints and scholars and noble 
Christian humanism rises to confuse its witness in the 
world. 


III. 


But if on the one hand a schismatic Rome is trying 
to solve the problems of the world, on the other a hereti- 
cal Protestantism is making the same endeavor. Here 
we must stop to define our terms. Apostasy is the de- 
fiance of the truth in the name of sheer error and nega- 
tion. Heresy is holding a piece of the truth in such a 
way that it becomes in effect a denial of the rest of the 


truth. Protestants are not apostates. But they are often 
heretics. And the fragmentary Christianity they offer is 
often of such character as to lead inevitably to futility 
and frustration. 


There is, for instance, the tendency to have an empha- 
sis on freedom which forgets that freedom may be mis- 
used. The question freedom for what? is not raised as 
critically as one could desire. The misuse of freedom 
either in thought or action is itself a tragedy. And this 
Protestants have frequently failed to see. Freedom itself 
has to be judged. 


Then there is the tendency to substitute ethics for 
religion. It is an old problem. The prophet Amos con- 
fronted people who were tempted to substitute religion 
for ethics and in unmistakable language he declared, 
“Seek righteousness and ye shall live.” But where 
Christian ethics is substituted for the religious experience 
which puts creative power into ethical principles there is 
always much loss. And there have been all too many 
Protestant preachers who have represented just this ten- 
dency. The problems of environment have received much 
study in our time. And quite rightly. But so has come 
into being the type of religious thought which assumes 
that a changed environment will inevitably produce a 
good man. This form of thought is more interested in 
a new social order than in that new life without which 
any social order tends to decay. 


There has been, too, a tendency to use the word God 
as a covering term for noble principles and so to sub- 
stitute an abstraction for the living God. In its most 
dramatic form it has quite discarded belief in a personal 
conscious deity. So prayer has become a form of self- 
communion and God has become the sum of the best 
thoughts man has held as ideals before him. Religion 
has tended in this form to cease to be fellowship with 
the Great Companion and has become loyalty to great 
principles. 

The sense of the evil which like a vast network has 
such a strange plan in human life, has tended to take 
the place of the sense of sin as the deliberate making of 
evil one’s good. So men have been interpreted as victims 
rather than responsible free agents. 

The tendency to substitute sympathy—so noble in it- 
self—for clear moral analysis has confused many issues. 

The tendency to think more about making men com- 
fortable—so right in itselfi—than about making men 
good has tended to produce defiant revolutionists—who 
to be sure have their own significance—rather than men 
capable of moral repentance. 

The tendency to think of love as gregarious friendli- 
ness rather than as that moral love which is revealed in 
Christ has had wide reaching repercussions. 

Every one of these positions represents something 
good seen out of perspective and therefore something at 
last betraying. This is the tragedy of the impotence of 
much Protestant preaching. 

The mighty organ music of the fellowship of living 
men with the living God in a moral experience of re- 
demption which has the widest social effect has scarcely 
been the characteristic quality of contemporary Protes- 
tantism. Thus too often a schismatic Catholicism and a 
heretical Protestantism have tried and have failed to 
meet the needs of contemporary men. 








IV. 


The final step in our dialectic ought then to be very 
clear. It is a free Catholic faith loyal to the mighty 
sanctions of classical Christianity which can meet the 
needs of men in this and every age. 


The glorious freedom of the Protestantism tradition 
must become a part of universal Christianity. No eccle- 
siastical exclusiveness must be allowed to misinterpret 
the free work of the free Spirit of God. As living men 
meet the living God in moral experience through Jesus 
Christ, they become capable of appropriating the most 
varied insights as a part of the great corpus of living 
interpretation of the Christian Faith. They are full of 
tender understanding of all the byways of earnest men 
in their journey through life. But they also know one 
is never wrong intellectually without suffering prac- 
tically. Only the corpus of classical Christianity held in 
uncoerced loyalty is enough for a man or a Christian 
Communion or the world. 


If Rome could and would drop its claim to exclusive 
position and maintain the sanctions of classical Chris- 
tianity held in the full freedom of the mind, the chains 
with which it has bound its own limbs would fall, and 
Rome would go forth conquering and to conquer. If 
Rome once recognized a genuine part of the Christian 
Church wherever God’s Spirit has created a living Chris- 
tian Communion and a living Christian Community, a 
true dawn of ecumenical Christianity would be possible. 


If Protestantism with its glorious tradition of intel- 
lectual and ecclesiastical and spiritual freedom could and 
would heartily accept and gladly maintain the whole 
corpus of classical Christianity, this mighty Protestant 
Church no longer blighted by the passionate proclama- 
tion of isolated fragments of the Christian faith, but glo- 
riously emancipated through the creative energy of a 
loyalty to the whole faith of living men in the living 
God, of an interpretation of man over nature under God, 
worshipping and obeying the God whom we meet in 
Jesus Christ as love on the Cross and judgment on the 
throne, would so obviously transcend and correct the 
schismatic aspects of Rome, that it would go forward 
ever more magnificently victorious. 


However the consummation comes, only the free Cath- 
olic faith can be the faith of the Universal Church. 


The individual Christian, whatever his ecclesiastical 
home, does not have to wait for his communion to take 
the great step. And every time an individual Christian 
makes his own the free Catholic faith he has done what 
one man can do to insure its ultimate triumph in the 
world. 





Christmas Gift Suggestion 


Is there some member of your family, at home, 
in the service, or overseas to whom you would like 
to give “Christianity and Crisis’ as a Christmas 
gift? Take advantage of the introductory offer of 
one year’s subscription for $1.00 and mail their 
names and addresses to us today. A letter will be 
sent announcing your gift. 











A Communication 


Dear Sirs: 

Your article by O. F. Nolde on “Religious Minorities 
in the Peace Settlement” is of intense interest to those 
of us who live and work in this minority-bespeckled 
part of the world. All will agree with the author’s 
first suggestion that we should work for the abolition 
of minority distinctions and move all of life over to 
those basic foundations of “The rights of man” which 
disregard these perverse distinctions which break up 
the social order, and the imperial administration of jus- 
tice. It is a worthy ideal. However, whether this high 
ideal be sought for at one jump or by progressive de- 
grees, the crux of the whole question lies in point four 
which discusses how the international organization can 
make effective in individual countries the high ideals it 
advocates, for we live in a world much given to high 
sounding declarations of freedom with open and un- 
ashamed disregard to formally adopted engagements. I 
wish to pass on a suggestion which has been made by 
Mr. S. A. Morrison of the C.M.S., that any world or- 
ganization established should have in every country an 
“observer” (not to call him an “ambassador,” since the 
world organization is not a super-state) through whom 
information could be relayed to the central office of the 
world organization as to conditions in different coun- 
tries, affecting such matters as freedom for minorities 
or other engagements of the cooperating nations. The 
advantages of such a neutral channel for infor:nation 
and representation as compared with the separate na- 
tional diplomatic channels could be argued at length but 
is sufficiently obvious not to require elaboration here. 
Why not have a League office and a League representa- 
tive in each country? 

I should also like to call attention to the entire 
inadequacy of the voice and representation of the 
Protestant Church in the present world crisis in par- 
ticular. Obvious to everyone has been the great influ- 
ence of the Papacy in expressing both Christian prin- 
ciples and its own distinctive opinions concerning war 
issues. Alongside of these utterances the voice of 
Protestantism has been barely heard. In this out of 
the way part of the world, an American Roman Cath- 
olic representative visiting the Middle East, made a deep 
favorable impression. Time was allowed and provi- 
sion was made for his meeting most of the political and 
national and even ecclesiastical leaders of this area. 
American Catholicism was put on the map. Not so with 
American Protestantism. Its representatives moved 
about almost exclusively in American circles and in 
American military camps. They were allowed no time 
for important contacts. Their coming was unan- 
nounced. No provision was made for their visits. A 
great opportunity was lost for visualizing the strength 
and unity of World Protestantism and for voicing the 
forward-looking spirit of Western Protestantism. Can 
we Protestants not lay aside even in a world war our 
petty denominational rivalries to deal unitedly and 
adequately with a world in agony and a humanity ready 
to listen to any strong and true message of hope? Per- 
haps what I plead for can be found at the great centers 
of Protestantism in the West, but why is its outreach 
to the fringes so weak? 


CuHar-es R. Watson, Pres., 
American University at Cairo. 
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The World Church: News and Notes 


Ecumenical Church Leaders to Meet 


Dr. A. L. Warnshuis, foreign counsellor for the 
Church Committee on Overseas Relief and Reconstruc- 
tion, will leave shortly for London, where he will renew 
acquaintances and plan for the future with Ecumenical 
Church leaders from the liberated areas and Geneva rep- 
resentatives of the World Council of Churches. Because 
of the war, no such direct meeting and planning has been 
possible for several years. He will carry greetings from 
the Protestant churches of America, and pledge their 
united aid in whatever ways are practicable, in the re- 
establishing of continental church life and church pro- 
grams. An important part of his business will be to 
ascertain just what help is most urgently needed and at 
what point American church funds and personnel will 
be wanted. 


President Roosevelt sent the following letter of good- 
will to Dr. Warnshuis: 


“Dear Dr. Warnshuis: 


“T have learned with pleasure of your forthcoming 
trip to England in connection with plans for church work 
on the Continent after the war. 

“Tt ought to bring hope to sorely tried churches in 
Continental Europe to know that their leaders will con- 
fer with you and representatives of churches from the 
liberated countries on the momentous task of rehabilitat- 
ing spiritual work in the stricken areas. 

“The mission which prompts your visit is indeed 
worthy of all praise. May God speed and prosper the 
work. 

“Very sincerely yours, 


(signed) “Franklin D. Roosevelt.” 


Nazi Pastor's Boatride 


At Borgund in Sunmore there is a Nazi pastor named 
Ravnan, and like other pastors of his stripe he’s found it 
exceedingly hard to win friends and influence people. 
Some time ago, for instance, Ravnan was trying to get 
somebody to row him across the fjord to Ellingsdy, but 
everybody who had a boat was “too busy” doing other 
things. At last Ravnan had to get Nazi authorities to 
intercede for him and order a farmer to row the pastor 
across. “Well, if I must, I must,” said the farmer, “but 
it’s a shame my boat leaks so much.”—“Never mind 
that,” said the Nazi pastor, “I’ll keep it bailed out.” 
Hardly had the boat been set afloat than the water began 
to stream in. And Ravnan began to bail. He bailed 
and bailed, all the way across the fjord, but by the time 
they reached the shore the boat was nevertheless half 
full of water. Ravnan staggered ashore soaking wet 
and on the verge of collapse. He watched the farmer pull 
the boat up on land, tilt it to let the water run out and 
then set it afloat again. The farmer got in and made 
ready to start for home. “But,” cried Ravnan, “you 
certainly don’t intend to row across alone in that leaky 
boat ?”—“Yes, I guess so,” answered the farmer. “You 
see, it’s all right now. I’ve put the plug back in the 
bottom.” 


Pastor Hid Jewish Children 


According to eyewitness reports originating in Wilno, 
now liberated from Nazi tyranny, many Jews were res- 
cued from prison by Catholic priests who later succeeded 
in hiding them from the enemy. 

A report sent to London says that in one of the smaller 
towns of the Wilno district the local pastor hid 50 Jewish 
children under the parish church. They were orphans 
whose parents were murdered or sent to the death camp 
at Majdanek. 

Several weeks later, says the report relayed by K.A.P., 
German police began to investigate the disappearance of 
the children. Gestapo officers surrounded the church 
and ordered the pastor to surrender the children. When 
he refused, the Gestapo opened fire and killed the pastor 


on the church steps. Later the children were deported 
to Lublin. 


Russian Church Situation 


A recent review of all the issues of the “Journal of 
the Moscow Patriarchate” brings out a number of 
interesting points: 


1. Following election of the Patriarch and the estab- 
lishing of a Holy Synod, regular administration has been 
easier and more effective throughout the country. 


2. The leading figures in the “Living Church” schism 
have returned to the Pattiarchal Church being received 


in the rank at which they stood upon entering the Living 
Church. 


3. The ancient Church of Georgia in the Caucasus has 
been recognized as an autocephalous church, although it 
is within the boundaries of the Soviet Union. 

4. The Roman Catholic and the Greek Catholic hier- 
archy have been enabled to carry on their administrative 
functions. 

5. The Baptists and Evangelical Unions have a center 


in Moscow, although no information is available in re- 
gard to the life of their local groups. 


6. There is great need for clergy in all the churches, 
even though a number of ministers and priests have re- 
turned to their sacred calling after having been book- 
keepers or in other professions for many years; particu- 
larly there is need for scholars and teachers in theology 
to keep the religious forces at a high level of intellectual 
as well as spiritual assistance. 


7. There is no evidence of spiritual revival movement, 
but this does not mean that in local places throughout 
the country there may not be a great deepening of spiri- 
tual experience under the leadership of local saints of the 
present generation. 


These developments speak for themselves as we look 
toward the future. Changes will probably occur as the 
interplay of forces within Russia and between the Soviet 
Union and foreign countries make it desirable for the 
Soviet State, which after all controls everything within 
the Union, to continue along the present liberal line or to 
retrench in the direction of the Party doctrine of 
atheism. (RNS) 
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Liquor Misunderstanding Clarified 


There have appeared in the religious press occasional 
statements that the men in the armed forces are being 
supplied with beer and whisky to the exclusion of soft 
drinks. One such claim is by a soldier in India who 
wrote to his father as follows: “Can you imagine we 
men are furnished twenty-four bottles of beer a month, 
plus two quarts of whisky? Seems funny no soft drinks, 
like I enjoy, are to be had.” 

Since such reports are disturbing to parents whose 
sons are from homes where temperance is advocated, it 
was thought advisable by Bishop Edwin F. Lee, Director 
of the General Commission on Army and Navy Chap- 
lains, to obtain factual information concerning the Post 
Exchange services to troops. 

This inquiry from Bishop Lee brought a reply from 
the Department of War which is as follows: 

“The Army does not issue beer, whisky or soft drinks 
to its personnel. All overseas Post Exchanges may 
requisition and are, as far as possible, supplied with beer 
and soft drinks for sale to personnel. The sale of whisky 
or other distilled liquors is prohibited. Because of mili- 
tary factors and shipping difficulties, it is impossible to 
supply the full demand for beer and soft drinks in over- 
seas theaters. For this reason, the Post Exchanges have 
instituted their own rationing systems, covering the sale 
of these items. The Army attempts to supply the Post 
Exchanges with one case (24 bottles) per man per month 
of both beer and soft drinks, although the theater com- 
mander may, at his discretion, increase or decrease the 
consumption quota of any item, subject, of course to 
available supply.” 


British Concern For Continental Churches 


As arrangements were being made for the funeral of 
Dr. Temple, those who would otherwise have sent flowers 
to the funeral were asked to send a donation for restora- 
tion of Continental churches. The British churches are 
seeking to raise a million pounds for the project, in which 
Dr. Temple was greatly interested. (RNS) 
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Christians Called to Repentance 


An appeal to Hungarian Christians to admit personal 
responsibility for the “mistakes” of the nation and to do 
penance was made by the Hungarian Reformed Church 
in a statement calling on congregations to organize spe- 
cial weeks of “prayer and repentance.” 

“It is the sacred duty of the Reformed Church,” the 
statement said, “to help the nation admit to what degree 
we are personally responsible for its mistakes. That is 
why it recommends a week of prayer, with a view to 
considering each day some aspect of national life, by 
reading and studying the Bible. 


“The question has often been asked what the church 
ought to do in order to take a more active part in na- 
tional life and have a greater influence over the nation’s 
soul. 


“Let us frankly admit that the churches do not have 
the influence they ought. Truly, we observe religious 
ceremonies, but do we see many members whose lives are 
really inspired by the spirit of Christ? On the contrary, 
Christ is obviously absent from social and national life. 
Along the roads, and in the towns, is a succession of 
crosses, but Christ cannot be found in public life. Few 
Christians bear public witness to their faith.” (RNS) 


“Spiritual Mobilization’ Questioned 


A movement called “Spiritual Mobilization” led by Dr. 
James Fifield, Jr., of Los Angeles, has been presenting 
advertisements in many religious journals and has been 
sending out vast quantities of literature to the clergy. 
The following resolutions passed by the Wisconsin Con- 
gregational Conference raises questions concerning the 
significance of this movement. 

“Whereas we note with concern a movement desig- 
nated as ‘Spiritual Mobilization’ to which are attached 
as sponsors distinguished and honored names among us, 
and 


“Whereas its implications are ambiguous, and whereas 
its advertisements suggest to us fears that it may be 
manipulated as a front for social and theological reaction 
and for religious and partisan division, of which all of its 
sponsors may be unaware, 


“Be it resolved that we call on its leaders of Congrega- 
tional affiliation to explain what is meant by its consis- 
tently used term ‘pagan stateism’ and to outline in specific 
and unmistakable terms its program and purposes. 


“Be it further resolved that meanwhile we call for a 
utilization of all those spiritual resources among us that 
shall encourage individuals in fashioning a soundly dis- 
tributive economy, ethically energize the state, under- 
write the freedoms of humanity and extend the principles 
and structure of the Christian Kingdom. 

“Be it further resolved that a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the leaders of Congregational affiliation who 
are listed as officers or sponsors of the organization de- 
scribed herein.” 
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